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Interview With the President 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
With a Group of Editors and News Directors. 
July 28, 1978 


TuHeE Present. Hi, everybody. Thank 
you very much. It’s a pleasure to be with 
you and to have you come to the White 
House. 

I'd like to take 3 or 4 minutes to outline 
some of the problems that I face now, 
some of the decisions I am making, and 
then spend the rest of the time answering 
your questions that you bring here from 
your Own communities. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


When I came into office about 18 
months ago, my biggest problems that I 
faced domestically were employment— 
the employment rate was about 8 per- 
cent—inflation, which was entirely too 
high, and the horrible mess in the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Now, 18 months later, we’ve done re- 
markably well on employment. We’ve 
added a net of 6% million jobs, never 
before achieved, and we have the lowest 
unemployment rate that we’ve had since 
Lyndon Johnson was here as President. 

Now my biggest problems are inflation 
and dealing with the horrible Federal bu- 


reaucracy. And the one that’s been the 
most frustrating, I think, is the bureauc- 
racy itself. 1 am a manager and a business- 
man and an engineer by background. And 
to bring some order out of chaos within 
the Federal establishment itself has been 
a very difficult and trying job. 

When I meet around this table every 
week or 2 weeks with my Cabinet, that is 
the most pervasive problem that they 
bring to me—“We cannot manage the 
people who work under us.” 

The vast majority of American Govern- 
ment workers are superior people. They 
are competent and they are dedicated. 
And when the civil service system was es- 
tablished almost a hundred years ago, the 
idea was to reward excellence, to encour- 
age a person to do one’s best, and to re- 
move those who are incompetent or lack 
motivation and, of course, to protect the 
rights of workers and let managers 
manage. 

Most of those standards of management 
capability brought to the Government a 
hundred years or so ago by the civil serv- 
ice system have not remained. We now 
find an almost lock-step promotion among 
employees, no matter how competent they 
are or incompetent, no matter how dedi- 
cated they are or how much they loaf on 
the job. 
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There’s no way to distinguish ade- 
quately between those who do a good job 
and those who don’t. And with two people 
sitting side by side at an office, one work- 
ing hard, doing his job and his neigh- 
bor’s job, the other one loafing, both being 
rewarded the same, really discourages 
those who do want to spend their one life 
offered in public service to constructive 
work. 


We've put forward so far, with the 
greatest political difficulty, the civil serv- 
ice reform legislation. And I know many 
of you are executives—I looked down the 
list before I came in here—and it would 
be inconceivable to you to spend an aver- 
age of 19 months trying to remove from 
employment an employee who didn’t care 
about the success of your business and 
didn’t care about pleasing you with a 
genuine display of interest and proper 
performance. That’s what it takes. 


I had them put this chart up which 
shows in visual terms how we have to go 
through this extremely complicated proc- 
ess to discharge one employee. 


The civil service reform legislation 
would give us a chance to protect em- 
ployees’ rights much more effectively, to 
protect the whistleblower, the employee 
who points out a defect in government 
and who doesn’t want to be punished. It 
would give managers a chance to manage. 
It would reward those who do superior 
work, either at the management level or 
the average employee level, and punish 
or remove those who don’t perform. 

Now we can’t remove an employee, for 
all practical purposes. The only thing we 
can do is to transfer that employee. And, 
of course, where they are transferred, that 
just spreads the problem around; it 
doesn’t resolve anything. 

I consider this to be the centerpiece of 
our entire effort, to reorganize the Gov- 
ernment and to manage as President. We 
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want the employees to do an effective job. 
We want them to be responsive to the 
American people. That is the thing that 
preys on my mind today, that we are 
approaching a crisis stage in the Congress. 
We’ve made good progress so far, and I 
believe that the Congress will respond if 
we can maintain a public interest in this 
issue. 


In addition to what I’ve just described 
to you, which is my primary concern, I 
would like to briefly outline a few other 
points just to precipitate your questions. 

Cy Vance has had a very good report 
to me from the United Nations. One of 
the most explosive issues in Africa has 
been Namibia. It’s been a very difficult 
effort that we undertook, to bring to- 
gether ourselves, the French, the British, 
the Canadians, and the West Germans to 
work together with South Africa and with 
the so-called SWAPO organization, the 
South West Africa People’s Organization, 
and we’ve had to work with all the black 
frontline presidents who are in that area. 

I think that we’ve now reached the 
brink of success. A new nation will be 
established, formerly South West Africa, 
now Namibia. And if things go according 
to our present prospects, we will have a 
much greater opportunity or prospect of 
resolving the more difficult Rhodesian 
question. I have to say that all the parties 
involved have acted well, particularly re- 
cently, and we are very pleased with this 
progress. 

SALT talks are continuing. The com- 
prehensive test ban talks are continuing. 
We've had some setbacks recently in the 
Mideast, but we are determined to pro- 
ceed there to success. My firm belief, 
knowing both men very well, is that Begin 
and Sadat genuinely want to bring peace 
to the area. Their nations would benefit 
enormously, economically and otherwise, 
with peace there. If war should erupt be- 
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cause of a deterioration in their interrela- 
tionship, it would be a severe blow to 
them, to that region, and indeed to the 
entire world. 

I think we have a good prospect this 
year to have a successful conclusion of the 
energy effort. I’m not predicting success 
yet. But we have four of the five elements 
that would result in about 2.3 million bar- 
rels a day saving, already approved by 
the conference committees, as you know. 
And now these five major energy pack- 
ages will go to the House and Senate for 
a vote. 

One’s already been voted on by the 
Senate. The most difficult of those will be 
natural gas deregulation and pricing. And 
that would still leave the mechanism by 
which domestic oil prices could be raised 
to the world market price without hurt- 
ing consumers, and our proposal is the 
crude oil equalization tax. That one is still 
in doubt. 

I had supper with Senator Long this 
week, and we discussed this at length. He 
feels that once the natural gas bill is out 
of the way, that it will take just a few days 
of concentrated work by the conference 
committee there to come to a conclusion 
on the crude oil equalization tax. Nobody 
knows what it would be, and I’m not pre- 
dicting that we’ll have complete success. 

But those are some of the things just 
today that have been problems of mine, 
and I would be glad now to answer any 
questions that you might have. 


QUESTIONS 
COAL PRODUCTION 


Q. Mr. President, there’s been little 
evidence in the past 2 years that there’s 
any movement toward your goal of min- 
ing a billion tons a year of coal in this 
country by 1985. Coal production is now 
what it was when you came into office, 
and yet, obviously, we need more coal. 
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Now we are receiving reports in the 
coal fields that the Coal Commission that 
you created 4 months ago is floundering, 
still not completed staff, still the Commis- 
sion is incomplete. What is the status of 
the Commission and of your efforts in the 
coal industry? 

THE Present. I think we will reach 
the goal that we established. As you know, 
we've had a severe setback with the ex- 
tended coal strike and the disputes within 
the industry. I don’t believe there’s been 
an adequate analysis in the news media, 
or among the American people, which 
have to derive their opinion from you all, 
of what the agreement achieved. My 
guess is that the constant disruptions, the 
unauthorized wildcat strikes, the drop- 
ping productivity, will be substantially 
enhanced* by the agreement that was 
reached. 

You are right; only yesterday I ap- 
proved the last two members of the Com- 
mission. And I think now the matter will 
be expedited substantially, and we will 
have at the conclusion of their delibera- 
tions under Jay Rockefeller, the Governor 
of West Virginia, as Chairman, a report 
back to me in a limited period of time. 
But it’s been a very difficult matter in the 
aftermath of that strike, with hard feel- 
ings on both sides and some distrust on 
both sides, to bring together management 
and the coal miners and their representa- 
tives, to agree on a commission that they 
would mutually trust. 

But I think now we have a good Com- 
mission put together, and my prediction 
is that we will reach that goal. Prior to 
the time of the strike, even with the con- 
stant disruption on a local basis of coal 
production, there was a substantial in- 


*The President meant to say “reduced.” 
[Printed in the transcript.] 
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crease in the production rate of coal. And 
I think, and Jim Schlesinger believes, that 
we'll reach our goal. 


FEDERAL GRANTS 


Q. Mr. President, relating to your deal- 
ings with the bureaucracy, is there some 
way that the bureaucracy can help out the 
smaller communities in this country who 
are seeking Federal grants for local proj- 
ects; communities, for instance, which 
can’t afford the expensive professional 
grantsmanship and planning talent? Is 
there any way that grants can be made 
more available to them or can be easier 
for those small communities to gain that 
grant money? 

THE Preswent. Yes, I think so. Just 
coincidentally, my first entree into public 
service was through the organization of a 
seven-county commission in southwest 
Georgia that comprised 30 towns or cities, 
the largest one of which was about 15,000 
population. And also, coincidentally, 
Frank Moore, who’s now my legislative 
assistant, was the executive director of 
that planning commission. He and I have 
known and trusted each other for a long 
time. 

What we’ve done so far is to try to 
evolve more simplified grant procedures, 
cutting down paperwork, eliminating the 
number of forms, the frequency of forms 
required for application and for certifica- 
tion of proper spending of Federal mon- 
eys. And we’ve made good progress on 
that. We also have brought together for 
the first time in Washington an inter- 
agency task force to make sure that the 
lack of communication that previously ex- 
isted is reduced. 

As a Governor with a regional head- 
quarters in Atlanta, I never could find 
any compatibility between HUD and 
HEW and Labor and EDA, which is un- 
der Commerce, and so forth when it came 
to the kind of grant that you described. 
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And the reason for it obviously was that 
there was very little compatibility in 
Washington. You can’t expect a regional 
office to correct a defect that exists at the 
heart of our Government. 

Under Jack Watson, we now have an 
interagency task force that meets regu- 
larly, with a small staff, and I think if you 
would check with any regional office or 
those who deal with the regional offices, 
say, over the last number of years, you 
would find a substantial improvement. 

So, the simplification of grant requests, 
the minimizing of unnecessary reports 
that have to be made about how grants 
are expended, and the coordination 
among the different Federal agencies are 
three of the things that I could mention 
offhand. 

The last time I was out in Oregon, I 
had a meeting with about 35 mayors—I 
think 3 of the 35 were Governors—and 
they were highly complimentary about 
how housing grants and local public works 
grants were expedited. 

And we are well ahead of our sched- 
ule, both in establishing a local public 
works—our new jobs programs—and also 
the housing program. And this is proven 
not because I say it, but because of the 
high rate of housing starts and the unan- 
ticipated rapid reduction in the unemploy- 
ment rate, the creation of new jobs. And 
this could not have happened had we not 
been delivering these services more effec- 
tively. 

We've still got a long way to go. I’ve 
got sense enough to know and realize that. 
But we are making some progress. That’s 
a few of the things we are doing. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


Q. Mr. President, back to civil service 
reform just a minute. You said we were 
approaching a crisis stage in this area, 
and this morning Mr. Campbell told us 
that he’s not sure that the civil service re- 
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form act will pass. If it doesn’t, when will 
a crisis hit? 

Tue PRESIDENT. Well, the crisis to 
which I referred is in the legislative proc- 
ess. I think if we fail, after all the work 
we've done and the concentrated effort 
we've put on this subject to get legislation 
this year, it would be almost impossible to 
resuscitate it, to start all over again with 
a new Congress and proceed as far as we 
have now. 

It was one of the most difficult political 
jobs I’ve ever had, at least in the House, 
just to get that bill through the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. And now, of 
course, it’s in the Rules Committee, and 
now it’s got to go to the floor. 

The Senate has done a good job on civil 
service reform legislation. They did elim- 
inate, I think ill-advisedly, the veterans 
preference proposal that we made. We’ve 
been very eager to see the veterans prefer- 
ence retained for those who genuinely de- 
serve and need it—disabled veterans for a 
lifetime, and those who have been dis- 
charged in the last 10, now 15 years. But 
to have a veterans preference retained, 
say, for a naval officer who served 20 
years, who has a good pension, and who 
comes here and bumps, because of a vet- 
erans preference, literally hundreds of 
other people who might do better than he 
does in a competitive examination, I 
think is ill-advised. 

And when the veterans preference was 
originally introduced into Government 
employment and promotion and reten- 
tion, it was designed to help a veteran in 
those transition years when he had been 
in the military service, offering his life for 
our country, and changed into civilian 
service, to let him have an advantage in 
getting a job. But it’s been expanded from 
year to year into such a state that it dis- 
criminates against both other veterans, 
like the Vietnam veterans and disabled 
veterans on the one hand, and women, 
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blacks, and others who have to be com- 
petitive. 

So, the crisis that I referred to is in the 
legislative process, and I think the next 
2 or 3 weeks will prove whether or not 
we will have this crucial legislation, not 
just this year but perhaps for a long time 
in the future. 


INFLATION 


Q. Mr. President, we’ve heard this 
morning discussion on numerous signifi- 
cant issues, such as civil service, the Bonn 
summit. 

THe Preswent. That was Richard 
Cooper. Did Cooper talk to you all about 
Bonn? 

Q. Yes. Could you just update us in 
terms of the priorities of these issues as 
you see it today, and also perhaps just 
comment briefly on what I think is ter- 
ribly significant, inflation, and just how 
you see that one? 

THE PResIvDENT. I think the American 
people place inflation at the top of the 
list of things about which they are con- 
cerned. And I would say that I spend 
more time dealing with inflation and 
all of its ramifications than any other 
single subject. I just finished a meeting 
just before lunch with Charlie Schultze to 
not only consider immediate inflationary 
indications and actions that we might 
take, but also the long-range inflationary 
pressures, the underlying inflation rate, 
tied into such things as productivity per 
person-hour and how that productivity 
has decreased in our country from 3 per- 
cent annual growth in productivity to 2 
percent in the last few years. This year, 
the indications are that productivity rate 
is down to 1-percent increase per year. 
And this has a very severe adverse effect 
on our country as we compete with other 
nations whose productivity increase is at 
least 3 or 4 percent, some of them even 
higher. 
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Part of that, of course, is attributable 
to a shift from more mechanical produc- 
tion jobs to more service jobs, and that’s 
inevitable in a highly advanced society 
like ours. Some of it is attributable to the 
fact that much of the investment capital 
that is available has to go into repairing 
the lack of investment in the past in air 
pollution, water pollution, better health, 
better safety for workers. 

This is something that should have 
been done for the last 35 or 40 years. And 
since it wasn’t done, now to catch up and 
to protect us from environmental prob- 
lems and for health and safety threats, 
you have to put that capital investment 
there. This means that when you do 
invest $10,000 in capital, you don’t nec- 
essarily get that much more increase in 
productivity per worker. 

But I think the inflation is, overall, 
my most severe domestic problem. It’s 
one over which we have a limited control 
or influence. 

I’m trying to bring down the budget 
deficit as rapidly as possible. In fiscal year 
1976, the budget deficit was in the 60 bil- 
lions of dollars. In 1978, we had brought 
it down in the 50 billions of dollars. This 
year, we'll bring it down in the 40 billions 
of dollars. And when I put forward my 
fiscal year ’80 budget, on which I’m work- 
ing now, it will be in the 30 billions of dol- 
lars. We’re making steady progress in 
spite of increasing demands on the Fed- 
eral Government for services. That’s one 
thing we can do; controlling the bureauc- 
racy that I mentioned already, of course, 
is another. 

Inducing business and labor to exercise 
voluntary constraints with a deceleration 
formula that’s very simple and under- 
standable—that is that when wage nego- 
tiations are concluded, when prices are 
established, that those wages and prices 
increase this year or next year less than 
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they did the 2 preceding years—and if this 
can be accomplished, we can help to over- 
come the adverse effects of low produc- 
tivity. 

When I meet with the foreign leaders 
in Bonn, I would say the number one 
concern would be employment, and par- 
ticularly in, say, Italy and Great Britain, 
even Germany. But we recognize that the 
two, inflation and employment, are inter- 
related, and we've not ignored inflation in 
the last 18 months in trying to bring the 
unemployment rate down. I don’t think 
any economist would claim that a 5.7- 
percent unemployment rate would con- 
tribute to inflation. And we’ve tried to be 
very careful in the action that we’ve tak- 
en not to interrelate the two adversely. 

The level of Government spending, 
waste elimination, the encouragement of 
more capital accumulation are all related 
to the things that we’ve proposed, includ- 
ing the income tax measures that we hope 
the Congress will accommodate, And as 
we increase capital available for reinvest- 
ment among the private individual citi- 
zens and corporate structures, we want to 
do it fairly and equitably, hopefully in a 
progressive way, and not reward just 
those who are very rich and very power- 
ful and very influential. But I think the 
attitude we’ve taken is good. 

So, in almost every area—foreign af- 
fairs, civil service reform, employment, 
housing, productivity, tax reform—infla- 
tion is an overriding consideration. 

Q. Mr. President, just following on the 
issue of inflation, what could you say to 
the American people and through us in 
answer to their question: “When is my 
dollar going to at least stabilize? When 
will the costs be at least standing still, not 
continue to go up? Is there a time, or 
what can I expect in the near future?” 

Tue Presiwent. Well, I think it would 
be a mistake for me to mislead anyone or 
to put forward a projection that I don’t 
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think is going to be realized. We’ve got an 
underlying inflation rate of 6.5 to 7 per- 
cent, something like that. And it’s exacer- 
bated by aberrations which ordinarily are 
on the bad side. 

The two most important factors so far 
this year that’s given us such a high rate 
of inflation, measured on an annual basis, 
is, first of all, interest rates. That’s the 
most dominant factor of all, because the 
interest rates on short-term loans are a 
part of the Consumer Price Index, and, 
as you know, that’s self-perpetuating. 
When interest rates are high, the Consum- 
er Price Index goes up. Many wage set- 
tlements and agreements are predicated 
upon what the CPI is. Retirement bene- 
fits, even Government wages are in part 
tied to that. That’s one factor. 

Another one is the very rapid increase 
in farm prices. One reason for that is 
that the farm prices were extremely low 
last year. September farm prices kind of 
bottomed out. The 1977 farm act, which 
went into effect the first of October, gives 
a substantial stimulation to the income 
level of farmers. I would say that farm 
income will go up this year 25 percent, 
probably $542 to $6 billion. Part of that 
is absorbed by increased exports, but part 
of it, of course, shows up in an increased 
price. 

I think that if we can level off or top 
out the inflation rate the latter part of 
this year, that we will have accomplished 
a great deal. And then the reduction of 
the inflation rate will be a very slow, very 
tedious, very doubtful process. 


WAGE AND PRICE CONTROLS 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve mentioned 
this many times, but would you comment 
again on under what conditions, short of 
war, if any, would wage and price con- 
trols be imposed? And if so, what would 
be the probabilities of that? 
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THE Presiwent. I don’t have any ex- 
pectation of imposing mandatory wage 
and price controls. I said this during the 
campaign often; I said it after I was 
elected; I’ve said it several times since. 
Only if I thought the security of our Na- 
tion was endangered would I impose 
wage and price controls. And I have been 
through that process in the past, as have 
all of you. And my judgment is that even 
under the most severe national circum- 
stances, that wage and price controls 
didn’t work. 

There was a time, for instance, during 
the Second World War, when our Nation 
was straining to have maximum produc- 
tivity, say, in the manufacture of tanks 
and trucks and airplanes and so forth, 
and there was a severe shortage of civil- 
ian goods made by the same type of 
worker and using the same type of equip- 
ment and manufacturing capability. And 
if we had not had price controls on those 
competitive goods then, the prices would 
have skyrocketed. But even then there 
were some restraints on it. We didn’t have 
wage controls. I think there was a pretty 
good patriotic attitude toward most 
workers, at least until toward the end of 
the war when we did have a series of 
strikes break out. 

But I can’t imagine any necessity for 
wage and price controls, unless the secu- 
rity of our country was actually in danger, 
and that would be a judgment that I’d 
have to make. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Q. Mr. President, do you see any way 
of harnessing Proposition 13 sentiment to 
the point where it helps your voluntary 
guidelines in restraining wage increases? 

THE PresivenT. I can’t see the direct 
relationship there. I do believe that Prop- 
osition 13 is an accurate expression of, 
first of all, the distrust of government. I’d 
like to restore that trust. 
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Secondly, I think that the people be- 
lieve that government intrudes in their 
own lives too much. And I’d like to go 
along in correcting that as well. 

I think people feel that government is 
excessively irresponsible with the taxpay- 
ers’ money. And I agree with that. And 
we’ve proposed, as you know, a substan- 
tial tax reduction. 

One of the facets, though, of Proposi- 
tion 13 is that the emphasis there was on 
reducing property tax rates and with at 
least the visceral understanding that this 
would have to be made up either by Fed- 
eral Government taxes or State gov- 
ernment taxes. 

California had a unique circumstance 
in that they had accumulated a large sur- 
plus of State taxes—I think $5.5 billion 
or so—and are likely to have $3 or $4 bil- 
lion in surplus funds collected this year. 
And also, there was an extraordinarily 
high property tax rate in California. Even 
after the Proposition 13 goes into effect 
completely, the property tax rates in Cali- 
fornia are higher than most other States. 
I’m certain they are higher than any 
other State in the Southeast, with which 
I’m familiar. 

So, I think there are lessons to be 
learned from Proposition 13, but it was a 
unique circumstance that would be emu- 
lated in few other States. 

Another factor that I haven’t men- 
tioned is that you don’t have the referen- 
dum system in many States. But I think 
the passage of Proposition 13 has sent a 
shock wave through the consciousness of 
every public servant—Presidents, Gover- 
nors, mayors, State legislators, Members 
of Congress. And we've stopped and 
thought, what can we do to accommodate 
the desires expressed by the American 
people for modification in government 
and financing and taxation, as demon- 
strated by Proposition 13? But the exact 
parallel is hard to draw. 
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Q. Mr. President, can you tell us what 
you might accept in the way of a tax bill 
to avoid a tax increase in January? 

THE PresIDENT. Well, we've spelled 
out our position fairly clearly. I’m not op- 
posed to capital gains reductions as such. 
I am opposed to the Steiger-Jones ap- 
proach, where you eliminate the applica- 
tion of the minimum tax to people that, 
through tax shelters and other means, 
wouldn’t pay any taxes at all. I think that 
is an unfair approach and it’s unaccepta- 
ble to me. 

Other modifications in capital gains 
rates would be acceptable to us. One 
example, of course, is in the case of a 
homeowner who sells one’s home and then 
who doesn’t want to rebuy another home 
but, because of age or other considera- 
tions, wants to move into a rental apart- 
ment and so forth. That part suits me fine. 

We were in favor of the accumulation 
of capital in an efficient way, and we 
worked out with the business community, 
the Business Roundtable and other groups 
that sat around this table, their prefer- 
ence on this approach. 

A modest modification in investment 
tax credit, making a 10-percent invest- 
ment tax credit permanent and predicta- 
ble and reducing the corporate tax 
rates—this is what the business commu- 
nity preferred. 

We even had a poll run among 3 or 400 
business leaders of all sizes to make sure 
we did that. We tried to make the tax 
reform proposal progressive in nature so 
that those who earn the most taxes would 
pay the higher rate and to benefit the 
average -working family members in this 
country, not the very high income groups 
of $50,000 and above, necessarily. We 
wanted to close some loopholes, and we 
also wanted to have an overall tax re- 
duction. 

In November, when we were putting 
this package to bed, which you have to do 
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to present it to Congress with a budget, 
we thought that $20 billion would be a 
good figure—or 25. We found since then 
that because of inflation and the very 
rapid and unanticipated reduction in the 
unemployment rate, that a lower figure 
would be appropriate, in the neighbor- 
hood of $15 billion net. 

And the last thing that we'd like to 
have is simplification. 


So, I would say that reduction of taxes, 
equity improvement, progressivity, sim- 
plification, are the elements of a tax pro- 
posal that we would find acceptable. I’m 
flexible enough. But outside of those 
guidelines, I would be fairly flexible. 

Mr. Wor ret. Thank you, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT. One more question, 
and then I’]]—— 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. Mr. President, in the early days of 
the campaign, you made a prayer break- 
fast speech in Miami on the theme of God 
and country—very effective. And I think 
the promise that you gave the electorate 
about spiritual leadership was helpful in 
your winning the election. Do you feel 
that since you’ve held office that you’ve 
fulfilled your goals in this respect? 

THE Present. [Laughing] No. And 
I don’t know whether to answer that as 
a politician or a Christian. As a Christian, 
you know, I recognize that I am sinful, 
that I fall short of the expectations of 
God and my fellow human beings, and 
as a politician, I know that there are 
many times when either I or my associates 
have disappointed the American people, 
no matter how hard we try. 

I think that there has been a restoration 
in some areas of government of the 
American people’s trust which have been 
beneficial. I tried in my acceptance speech 
at the convention and in my inaugural 
speech, which was a very brief speech, to 
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emphasize the subject of human rights, 
for instance. 

I felt then, during the campaign, and I 
feel now that the American consciousness 
was dealt a very severe blow by the Viet- 
nam war and by the Watergate revela- 
tions and by the violations of law that 
were proven against the CIA. 

I felt as an individual and as a potential 
President that the people were embar- 
rassed about their own Government and 
felt that the Nation and its image was not 
as high as it had been in the past, as it 
was originally conceived or as the Ameri- 
can people expected it to be. And we 
have tried to improve that image not by 
misleading anybody, but by trying to stand 
for things that we felt were important. 

Human rights in its broadest definition 
is one of the notable elements in that ef- 
fort. We’ve had a concerted commitment 
to bring peace to some of the troubled 
areas of the world, and we’ve tried genu- 
inely to understand the special attitudes 
of billions of people, literally, who in the 
past had condemned the United States 
and what we stood for. 

I think we are competing adequately 
with the Communist nations for the hearts 
and souls and trust and friendship and, 
to be more practical, the trade and po- 
litical alignments with nations that in the 
past were either noncommitted at best, 
or oriented toward totalitarian, atheistic 
philosophies at worst. I think we made 
some progress there. 

But I can’t say we’ve done an adequate 
job. There’s a lot of inertia, and we make 
a lot of mistakes. But we are trying hard, 
and I think we are making some progress. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The interview began at 1 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. Walter W. 
Wurfel is Deputy Press Secretary. 

The transcript of the interview was released 
on July 29. 
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Tchaikovsky Competition in 
Moscow 


Remarks at a Reception Honoring Gold 
Medal Winners Elmar Oliveira and 
Nathaniel Rosen. July 31, 1978 


This is a good year for our Nation, and 
this is a wonderful day for me. 

I spend a large part of my life listening 
to beautiful music in the Oval Office and 
am an admirer for many years of those 
who have superlative talent and who 
share it with their fellow human beings. 

It’s been 12 years since the United 
States had a gold medal brought back to 
us from the Tchaikovsky Competition in 
Moscow. I believe it was 20 years ago that 
Van Cliburn brought back a gold medal 
and a first-place award in that top com- 
petition among the world’s greatest musi- 
cians. 

This year we have two gold medals, 
and I’m glad it happened while I was 
President. [Laughter] 

Nathaniel Rosen, Nick Rosen, is a cellist 
who, through a major portion of his life, 
has had a superb talent. He was in a final 
competition in Moscow in 1966. He didn’t 
win then, but he came back to Pittsburgh 
and has been admired by his fellow towns- 
men, by those who perform with him, and 
by literally tens of thousands of people in 
audiences who have recognized what he 
has to offer all of us in the enjoyment of 
beautiful music. 

He went back this year and competed 
and, as you know, he won. 

His wife, Jenny, has two great charac- 
teristics: One is that she’s a cellist, and 
the other one is that she’s from Macon, 
Georgia. [Laughter] 

His father, David, is a violinist and, as 
you know, the whole family has had a mu- 
tual contribution toward competition and 
toward the achievement of recognized ex- 
cellence. 
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Elmar Oliveira also brought back a gold 
medal to us from the Tchaikovsky Compe- 
tition in Moscow this year—a superb vio- 
linist from Binghamton, New York, a man 
who’s benefited from the musical commit- 
ment of his own family. His father, I un- 
derstand, made his first violin—is that 
correct? And he’s had a notable achieve- 
ment of his own, even at an early age. 

When he was 16 years old, he was one 
of the soloists with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra. So today, 
I’m pleased to recognize this great 
achievement for themselves, personally, 
for our Nation, and, indeed, for the entire 
world. 

During the Tchaikovsky Competition 
this year, there were 280 competitors from 
37 different nations and, as you know, 
they have to be great musicians before 
they are permitted even to compete. 

This afternoon, we would also like to 
recognize the Board of Directors of a new 
Federal organization, the Institute of Mu- 
seum Services. And it’s a good juxtaposi- 
tion, because we want American people 
to be able to enjoy art, music, the sciences, 
history, in all its forms. We are blessed not 
only by great performers, great composers, 
great artists, but also by great museums, 
which are not dead exhibitions of past, 
gone glory, but live openings for Ameri- 
cans’ hearts and minds to understand 
what our Nation is, what it has been, and 
in addition, what it can be. 

It’s a continuing, learning process, a 
stretching of one’s heart and one’s mind, 
to understand the greatness of the world 
that is ours in a free and democratic soci- 
ety. 

And this afternoon, I would like to con- 
gratulate those who are forming the new 
Institute of Museum Services and to con- 
gratulate and to thank these two wonder- 
ful American musicians who have hon- 
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ored themselves, their families, their fel- 
low musicians, their home communities, 
our Nation, and the entire world with 
their superb talent and their superb com- 
mitment to demonstrate this talent for the 
blessings of us all. 

Nick, congratulations. Elmar, congrat- 
ulations. 

We would like to meet each one of you 
individually, so Rosalynn and I will go 
and form a two-person receiving line. Two 
or four? Would you like to meet Nick and 
Elmar? And we have Joan Mondale here, 
too, who’s the nationally famous art— 
Joan, come on up. I understand. Come on 
up. 

As is so often the case in Washington, 
our two-person receiving line has now 
been expanded to five persons, and before 
it gets any greater, I’m going to declare 
this meeting adjourned and we'll meet 
you right over here. And I would like for 
the families of the two musicians to come 
through the line first so that we might get 
an individual photograph with all of you. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:50 p.m. in the 
Grand Hall at the White House. 


Federal Highway Administration 


Nomination of Karl Bowers To Be 


Administrator. August 1, 1978 

The President today announced that 
he will nominate Karl Bowers, of Estill, 
S.C., to be Administrator of the Federal 
Highway Administration. He would re- 
place William Cox, who has resigned. 

Bowers was born October 13, 1941, in 
Estill, S.C. He received an A:S. in busi- 
ness management from Virginia Southern 
College in 1964. He serves in the Air Na- 
tional Guard. 
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Bowers was an insurance and real es- 
tate broker from 1965 to 1974. From 1974 
to 1977, he was a South Carolina State 
highway commissioner, serving as chair- 
man of the State Highway and Public 
Transportation Commission in 1976-77. 
Since 1977 Bowers has been Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration. 


Arms Embargo Against Turkey 


Statement on House of Representatives Action 
To End the Embargo. August 1, 1978 


I welcome today’s vote in the House of 
Representatives which clears the way for 
a speedy end to the arms embargo on 
Turkey. 

Together with last week’s vote in the 
Senate, the House action reflects a bipar- 
tisan, statesmanlike recognition that the 
time has come to turn a new page in our 
relations with the countries of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

In recent weeks, there have been signs 
of improvement in the web of problems 
affecting relations among Greece, Turkey, 
and Cyprus. These developments helped 
produce the congressional actions which 
will now enable us to put the embargo 
era behind us. 

Both Greece and Turkey are valued 
and respected allies of the United States. 
We are eager to help them strengthen 
their economies, their democratic institu- 
tions, and their contribution to the de- 
fense of the West. 

My administration will continue to 
press for a just and lasting solution in Cy- 
prus. We continue to believe that the dis- 
putes in the area must be settled through 
peaceful procedures. Any effort to impose 
a military solution would be actively and 
unequivocally opposed by the United 
States. 
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Today’s decision by the House is a cru- 
cial step toward strengthening the vital 
southern flank of NATO. It will soon 
make possible the reopening of our mili- 
tary installations in Turkey. And it brings 
all the parties concerned closer to the 
goals of peace and security in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


National Science Board 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. August 2, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
the Tenth Annual Report of the National 
Science Board, entitled Basic Research in 
the Mission Agencies: Agency Perspec- 
tives on the Conduct and Support of 
Basic Research. This report is part of a 
continuing series in the Board’s examina- 
tion of key aspects of the status of Amer- 
ican science. 

It is now generally accepted that sci- 
ence and technology contribute in signifi- 
cant ways to our international trade 
balance, to productivity and economic 
growth, and to the solution of many of 
our social challenges. Perhaps less widely 
perceived is the fact that basic research 
is the foundation upon which many of our 
Nation’s technological achievements have 
been built. 

This report provides detailed evidence 
that basic research supported by Federal 
agencies not only contributes to America’s 
scientific and technological advances, but 
also plays an active role in helping the 
Government meet our Nation’s needs. 
Since taking office, I have encouraged 
the agencies to identify current or poten- 
tial problems facing the Federal Govern- 
ment, in which basic or long-term 
research could help these agencies meet 
their responsibilities or provide a better 
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basis for decision-making. As a result of 
this review process, my fiscal year 1979 
budget proposed increased levels of fund- 
ing for basic research—support that I 
believe is essential for the discoveries and 
technological innovations fundamental 
to both our economic well-being and our 
national security. The National Science 
Board’s report illustrates well the relation- 
ship between basic and applied research, 
and I believe that the report will be useful 
to the Congress in completing its work 
on the R&D proposals before it. 

In addition to addressing these funda- 
mental issues the report should be help- 
ful to the Congress and others concerned 
with setting priorities for future federally 
supported research and development, and 
in making our spending in this area more 
effective. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
August 2, 1978. 


NOTE: The report is entitled “Basic Research 
in the Mission Agencies: Agency Perspectives 
on the Conduct and Support of Basic Re- 
search—National Science Board 1978” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 405 pages). 


Assistant to the President 
for Public Liaison 


Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Margaret Costanza. August 2, 1978 


To Midge Costanza 

It is with regret that I accept your res- 
ignation as my Assistant, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1978. 

Your work in my Administration has 
been invaluable, and your achievements 
have benefitted me as President and the 
people of our Nation. I am grateful for 
your efforts and for your friendship. 

Sincerely, 
Jmoy CarTER 
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July 31, 1978 


Dear Mr. President: 

This is the most difficult letter that I 
have ever written. 

For 20 months, I have worked hard to 
serve you and your administration to help 
you keep your commitment to a partner- 
ship with the people. 


My job was to keep you from being iso- 
lated—to bring you the message of what 
people were thinking and feeling and 
needing, and there were times that re- 
quired my speaking out. 

I listened in the White House, and I 
listened as I travelled throughout the 
country to ethnic groups, women, minori- 
ties, youth, senior citizens, and others who 
wished to participate. 

I care about the issues of the young and 
the old, of minorities and women—and 
most especially the ratification of the 
Equal Rights Amendment—and I know 
you do too. 

Although we share these common goals 
and concerns, it has become clear that our 
approaches to fulfilling them are differ- 
ent. I have thought about how in every 
government, including this one, the com- 
plexities of the problems place enormous 
pressures on the people whose job it is 
to carry out those responsibilities. Within 
this administration, we are people of 
varied backgrounds, styles and experi- 
ences, and the manner in which we carry 
out your charge reflects our training and 
orientation. 

My own approach has been largely one 
of advocacy. I have sought to advise you 
on the concerns assigned to me and to 
present those interests and needs to you. 

There are those who suggest that I 
should have simply carried out your poli- 
cies and not voiced my own opinions and 
ideas openly. But that was not my style, 
my experience, or my interpretation of 
how I could best serve you and your 
constituents. 
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In recent months, I have had to deal 
increasingly with the subject of approach 
rather than that of substance, spending 
valuable time and energy discussing 
whether I have spoken out too much, 
what my relations are to your other sen- 
ior staff, or where my office is located. 
The task of government is too enormous 
and the needs of the people are too urgent 
to absorb our differences in approach or 
to allow the time to create the atmosphere 
necessary to deal effectively with our 
goals, while sorting out the variety of our 
approaches. 

If we could declare a recess and stop 
the wheels of government so that we 
could reconcile our diverse methods, we 
could perhaps come out ahead and serve 
the people at the same time. Since that is 
not possible, I have decided that at this 
time it is best for me to continue to search 
for solutions to the issues that originally 
brought us together, in another capacity 
outside the White House. 

Participation in your administration 
may well be the most valuable experience 
of my life. I am mindful of that as I take 
my leave. 

I leave with the realization that this 
experience will assist me as I continue to 
pursue my commitment to addressing the 
needs of the people in a different form. 

I leave with the knowledge that you 
care about the vital issues that I have 
worked on, and trust that my efforts will 
have established a sound beginning for 
whomever you appoint as my successor 
and that the crucially important work on 
women’s issues and domestic human 
rights can proceed without interruption. 

I leave with the desire to cooperate in 
every way possible with you and your ad- 
ministration in the pursuit of these goals 
in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
MarcareT Mince Costanza 
Assistant to the President 


[The President, The White House, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20500) 
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United States Railway Association 


Nomination of Four Members of the Board 
of Directors. August 3, 1978 


The President today announced four 
persons whom he will nominate to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Railway Association. They 
are: 

James E. Burke, 58, of Freehold, N.J., vice 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen ; 

Rosert G. FLANNERY, 53, of San Francisco, 
president and chief executive officer of the 
Western Pacific Railroad Ce. ; 

STanTON P. SENDER, 45, of Washington, D.C., 
transportation counsel of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co.; 

NATHANIEL WELCH, 58, of Atlanta, executive 
vice president of the Georgia Freight Bu- 
reau. 


Bonn Economic Summit 
Conference 


White House Statement on the German 
Government’s Commitment. August 3, 1978 


The President has been advised by 
Chancellor Schmidt of the measures that 
the German cabinet will propose to the 
legislature for 1979 tax cuts and added 
expenditures totaling 12.2 billion deutsche 
marks, in order to fulfill the German sum- 
mit commitment “to propose to the legis- 
lative bodies additional and quantitative- 
ly substantial measures up to 1 p.c. of 
GNP, designed to achieve a significant 
strengthening of demand and higher rate 
of growth.” The President was pleased to 
learn of these German decisions. They 
should provide a substantial and welcome 
impetus to demand and growth. 


Building a healthy world economy will 
be a long process involving many coun- 
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tries; these decisions point us in the right 
direction. The President believes that the 
test of the summit is effective followup 
on its decisions. The German proposals 
indicate that good progress is being made 
to this end. 


National Grandparents Day, 1978 


Proclamation 4580. August 3, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our nation was shaped by the wisdom 
and courage of our founding fathers, and 
by the steadfastness of succeeding gener- 
ations who have sustained their vision 
through two turbulent centuries of chal- 
lenge and growth. 

Each American family is similarly 
shaped and guided by its forbears. Just 
as a nation learns and is strengthened by 
its history, so a family learns and is 
strengthened by its understanding of pre- 
ceding generations. As Americans live 
longer, more and more families are en- 
riched by their shared experiences with 
grandparents and great-grandparents. 

The elders of each family have the re- 
sponsibility for setting the moral tone for 
the family and for passing on the tradi- 
tional values of our Nation to their chil- 
dren and grandchildren, They bore the 
hardships and made the sacrifices that 
produced much of the progress and com- 
fort we enjoy today. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that as individuals and as a na- 
tion, that we salute our grandparents for 
their contribution to our lives. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, do hereby designate Sunday, Septem- 
ber 10, 1978, as “National Grandparents 
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Day.” I urge officials of Government at 
the national, state, and local levels, and of 
voluntary organizations to plan appropri- 
ate activities so that the contributions 
that our grandparents have made may be 
appropriately recognized. 

I urge each citizen to pause and to re- 
flect on the influence his grandparents 
have had in shaping his own destiny, and 
on the legacy bestowed upon our contem- 
porary society by his grandparents’ gen- 
eration, 

In Witness WueErEoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this third day of Au- 
gust, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-eight, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and third. 


Jimmy Carter 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:38 a.m., August 4, 1978] 


Federal Civil Service Reform 
and Reorganization 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 


at a Roundtable Discussion. August 3, 1978 
THE PresiDenT. First of all, let me say 
how delighted I am to have this oppor- 
tunity to meet with a group of highly in- 
terested citizens of our country, in the 
presence of distinguished public servants, 
and with a superb panel, whom I just 
met a few moments ago, with whom I'll 
have a discussion about one of the most 
important subjects that faces our Nation 
and the Congress this year. 

I believe that the taxpayers of the 
United States have a right to expect a 
good return from their investment in the 
United States Government. I spent 2 years 
campaigning for the office that I hold, 
and one of the most intense desires of the 
American people is to have a government, 
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a bureaucracy, that’s effective and effi- 
cient, and which serves them well. 

The only group I know of who has a 
more intense desire to see this than the av- 
erage citizen is those who give their lives 
in public service as career employees of 
the United States Government. 

We began 15 months ago to assess how 
we could evolve amendments to the civil 
service laws, which have now been in ef- 
fect for about 92 years, that would incor- 
porate necessary improvements, that 
would let managers manage, let the su- 
perb capability of executive officers be 
realized for the benefit of us all; to re- 
ward dedication and excellence, and to 
single out those who are incompetent or 
lazy or not dedicated, and discipline them 
cr inspire them or fire them. 

The essence of what we proposed also 
includes the protection of the rights of 
those who are part of the civil service 
system, and we are also very interested in 
seeing the so-called whistleblowers, those 
who see defects in our Government, vio- 
lations of the law, gross waste, protected 
when they point out these deficiencies, 
leading to correction of errors in our Gov- 
ernment. 


I’m deeply concerned about the Viet- 
nam veterans and veterans who are per- 
manently disabled, and I was concerned 
to discover that over 50 percent of all the 
veterans hired were either discharged be- 
fore the Vietnam war or have been dis- 
charged from the service with full retire- 
ment benefits. We need to concentrate 
the veterans preference on those who have 
been discharged recently—and we define 
that by the last 15 years—and those who 
are permanently disabled. 

We don’t have an adequate oppor- 
tunity to hire minority citizens and wom- 
en, and overall, we need fairness, an 
incentive for better work, a_ clear 
assignment of responsibility. And in the 
process we have proposed embedding in 
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the law the labor relations aspects of 
Government employment, which have 
in the past only been instituted by Exec- 
utive order of the President and which 
could be eliminated in a time of labor 
dispute or crisis, simply by the stroke of 
a pen. 

There is no way that this legislation 
which has been proposed and which the 
Congress is considering can possibly hurt 
any competent and dedicated public 
servant. 

All these things are encompassed in a 
very far-reaching piece of legislation. 
Congressman Joe Fisher, who is here 
tonight with us, and other Members of 
Congress in the audience, Scotty Camp- 
bell, a professional, this panel, and I will 
now discuss the details of the legislation 
which affects many people in this area 
and all over the country, as a matter of 
fact. And following this discussion 
around the table, we'll have questions 
from the audience. 


Again, let me thank you for a chance 


to come and through your own presence 
and the television broadcast in this area, 
to let the people of our Government con- 
sider how we can make it even better in 
the greatest nation on Earth. 

Thank you very much. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


PERFORMANCE INCENTIVES 


DwicuTt F. Rettiec. Mr. President, 
thank you for meeting with us. I’m a 
career professional, now proud to be 
serving with the National Park Service. 
I have a career that spans some 22 years 
of public service that has touched on 
four departments in our Government. 
I’m very pleased to tell you that I warm- 
ly welcome and grandly support much 
of your efforts to modernize the civil 
service, but I’m deeply troubled by what 
seems to me to be a very fundamental 
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change represented by some of those 
proposals in the basic rationale and 
reasoning for public service. 

Unlike much of private industry, the 
work of government can only rarely be 
evaluated on profit-and-loss statements 
or in the products of an assembly line. 
Most of the career people, including my- 
self, whom I’ve been associated with 
draw their principal rewards from 
highly intangible, albeit deeply felt sat- 
isfactions of helping to try to make a 
difference in the quality of national life. 

Adequate pay, of course, is important. 
And legislation for comparability of pay 
was intended to resolve that issue. But 
now it’s suggested that the best way to 
recruit and motivate and retain people for 
quality public service is with the chance 
for cash bonuses and incentive pay and 
membership in an elite managerial corps. 

Mr. President, how will it be possible 
to borrow from private industry a re- 
wards-and-bonus system that seems so 
basically at odds with the concept of pub- 
lic service? 

THE PRESIDENT. I’ve chosen a career 
of public service myself. Recognizing that 
the profit from someone who serves, as you 
and I and these others do, is in the better 
delivery of services to our fellow citizens 
through government, the Senior Execu- 
tive Service concept is designed to let 
those who are competent, who are highly 
motivated, and who are successful in their 
efforts be rewarded not just with in- 
creased monetary gain, income, but also 
with increased responsibility, a chance to 
serve better, to let their own influence, 
their own talents be used to a much 
greater and fuller extent. 


I think it’s accurate to say that the 
organizations which represent the execu- 
tive-level public servant is overwhelming- 
ly in favor of this legislation. So, it’s not 
just a matter of increased financial re- 
ward; it’s also a matter of letting those 
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who are competent and dedicated be re- 
warded by a chance to serve better and in 
a more responsible position. 


CIVIL SERVICE REORGANIZATION 


Paut H. Grzpert. Mr. President, ’m 
Paul Gilbert, out of the Department of 
the Navy. I’m a civilian personnel man- 
agement specialist, and I’ve been involved 
with the reorganization that we’re plan- 
ning to effect in the near future. 

The civil service reform is designed to 
bring about greater efficiency and better 
management in the Federal sector. The 
proposed legislation is designed to dises- 
tablish the Civil Service Commission and 
set up three new organizations. I feel that 
the charter for these organizations will in 
many cases provide conflicting missions 
and functions. I’m concerned that we’re 
moving toward fractionalization versus 
consolidation. 


How do you foresee the proposed reor- 
ganization improving the efficiency of the 


Federal sector in such adversarial con- 
ditions? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, in one instance, 
the national labor relations organization, 
this is just a transfer of responsibility, and 
the major benefit there is that in the fu- 
ture those bargaining rights and other 
labor relations elements in our Govern- 
ment structure which have, as I’ve said in 
the past, just been a matter of a Presiden- 
tial Executive order, will be incorporated 
in the structure of the law so that em- 
ployees will have their bargaining rights 
protected on a permanent basis. 

There is one additional agency formed, 
however. We will now have instead of 
the Civil Service Commission, which is 
responsible for personnel management on 
the one hand, and the same people re- 
sponsible for the protection of the em- 
ployees, we’ll have two separate entities. 
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The Office of Personnel Management 
will be responsible for assuring that the 
civil service system works, that proper 
hiring techniques are prescribed, exam- 
inations, competitive relationships, to 
make sure that our Government is more 
effective. 

Separated from that and removing the 
inherent conflict that did exist in the past 
will be a Merit System Protection Board, 
which will have as its unique responsi- 
bility the protection of the rights of those 
who serve in government. And a new of- 
fice completely independent from the 
President, serving, I believe, for 7 years, 
removable only for cause, will be a new 
special counsel, completely separated from 
the management of the civil service sys- 
tem, but dedicated completely to ensuring 
that the rights of employees are not vio- 
lated. 

So, I believe that the division of those 
two responsibilities—personnel manage- 
ment on one hand, and the protection of 
employees on the other—is a logical divi- 
sion and one which was needed in the 
past when the civil service system has on 
occasion been abused. 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE SERVICE 


RutH G. Van CLeve. Mr. President, 
may I ask you to comment on the Senior 
Executive Service? You called your re- 
form proposal a centerpiece. I think the 
Senior Executive Service is the center- 
piece of the centerpiece. I am a Federal 
employee of many, many years’ standing. 
I hope the Senior Executive Service comes 
into being. I look forward to being a part 
of it, and look forward to that with 
enthusiasm. 

At the same time, perhaps I should 
digress to point out that I have not said 
that, I think, before to anyone, and I 
believe my views, and indeed so far as I 
know the views of all of the members of 
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this panel, were not known before this 
enterprise was established tonight. We 
have all expressed within our own group 
great pleasure at the fact that this is as 
open as it is. We have not been quizzed 
with respect to our position. 

However fortuitously, I am in favor of 
the Senior Executive Service, but I am 
concerned with the fact that many of my 
colleagues in the executive branch view 
it with grave apprehension, because they 
see it as introducing politics into agencies 
and into jobs where politics have not 
before been present, and where politics, 
in my view, and I think in the view of 
most of us, have no place. This is a danger 
which would give any of us pause, and I’d 
like you to comment on that danger and 
to tell us, if you will, how you would seek 
to avoid it or overcome it. 


THE PresiveNT. Let me give a brief 
response, and then ask Scotty Campbell 
to add his voice to what I say. 


As you know, participation in the Sen- 
ior Executive Service is voluntary. And if 
someone moves into that category of in- 
creased opportunity for service, also in- 
creased pay, they can at any time move 
back to their previous position at a GS-15 
level and have their rights carefully pre- 
served. It’s an opportunity for increased 
service, increased responsibility, increased 
influence, and increased reward. 

We are very concerned about some of 
the abuses that have taken place in the 
past with the unwarranted addition of 
political appointees that sometimes moved 
career public servants to the rear or out 
of their jobs which were desirable. 

There is no limit now, under the law, 
as to how many noncareer appointees can 
be put in their jobs by the President. We 
have advocated and I think the Congress 
will go along with a limit of 10 percent, 
which is a very stringent limit, only half 
of what was proposed earlier under Presi- 
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dent Nixon, when he advocated an execu- 
tive service. 

In addition to that, this new, separate 
adjudicatory body, the Merit System Pro- 
tection Board, has the responsibility, along 
with the special counsel, to comply with 
the laws, which will be very stringent, 
even requiring heavy penalty, to ensure 
that there can be no political abuse. 

The law specifically spells out the defi- 
nition of what is political abuse. And I 
believe that these four things, a 10-per- 
cent limit, the new protection board, the 
special counsel, and the laws prescribing 
prohibition against politics, will give much 
greater protection against politics than 
presently exists. 

Perhaps Scotty Campbell could add an 
additional comment to what I’ve said or 
correct if I’ve made an error. 

ALAN K. CampBELL. Just a word, Mr. 
President, and you indeed made no er- 
rors and pointed out the fundamental 
characteristics of the Senior Executive 
Service, which clearly is a more protected 
system in terms of political intrusion than 
is the current system; not only because of 
the 10-percent limitation, which the Pres- 
ident mentioned, but in addition to that, 
selection to the Senior Executive Service 
will be made by boards that have a ma- 
jority of career people on them, awards 
for bonuses will be recommended by 
boards which have a majority of career 
people on them. 

It will also open up for career people 
movement to jobs as high as executive 
level IV’s without giving up any loss of 
rights to the system. Therefore, we'll not 
have this problem of career people who 
have served so well being selected for As- 
sistant Secretary positions, for example, 
on a political basis, and then not being 
able to return back to the career service. 

So, what we have done here is provided 
a kind of high-level executive corps which 
will be the top managers of the Federal 
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Government, and may I just say that the 
idea has been around a long time. It was 
first suggested in the second Hoover Com- 
mission Report, and when former Presi- 
dent Hoover presented that report to 
President Eisenhower, he said the single 
most important recommendation in these 
many, many volumes is the Senior Exec- 
utive Service. 

And we obviously are pleased that or- 
ganizations like the National Academy of 
Public Administration, the National Civil 
Service League, people like Elmer Staats, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, are all very strong supporters of 
this. And for this intelligent audience 
about these kinds of organizations they 
know full well that these kinds of groups 
would not endorse a kind of service which 
itself could be politicized. 

THE PrEsIDENT. Congressman Joe Fish- 
er would like to comment. 

REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH L. FISHER. 
Yes. I have thought that a Senior Execu- 
tive Service, properly handled and with 
adequate protections, could enliven the 
Federal service a great deal. But one of the 
apprehensions that has been expressed to 
me many times in the last few weeks is 
that people will come up out of the higher 
grades in the civil service into this special 
elite corps and somehow will be found 
wanting, perhaps because they don’t toe 
the line politically, and will go back, drop 
back to their GS-15, until ultimately 
people will be brought up into the Senior 
Executive Service who somehow conform 
or follow the right politics. And this is 
the apprehension I’ve heard and would 
be—I know many people here would be 
pleased to have a comment on this. 

THE PresiwentT. I think there are two 
elements that might alleviate some con- 
cern. In the first place, it’s human nature 
for anybody to be concerned about 
change, and that’s an understandable 
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attitude, particularly among those who 
don’t have complete control over their 
own careers—and that is the case. 


But to repeat what’s already been said, 
in the first place, entry into the Senior 
Executive Service is completely volun- 
tary. If someone does occupy a GS-15 or 
GS-16 level position and they don’t want 
to go into the more advanced Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service and perhaps be as high as 
an Assistant Secretary, they don’t have 
to be. If they should get to that point of 
deciding, “Let me expand my life, expand 
my responsibilities, expand my contribu- 
tion,” and they don’t work out, perhaps 
they are not compatible with the Cab- 
inet officer, then they can always go back 
to their previous position without loss of 
pay and with their full previous rights 
preserved. 

So, I think the insurance built in and 
the exciting opportunities for that execu- 
tive service make a very good combina- 
tion to protect the rights of employees. 


Thank you very much, Mrs. Van Cleve. 
MERIT PAY SYSTEM 


James P. Scuuicur. Mr. President, ’m 
a budget specialist with the Office of 
Management and Budget. And I too feel 
that the Senior Executive Service and 
Merit Pay System for mid-managers are 
sound proposals in attaining high man- 
agerial qualities in the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, to have even more effi- 
ciency and productivity in the Federal 
work force, why doesn’t this Merit Pay 
System extend to all professionals and 
totally eliminate automatic longevity step 
increases? 

THe Preswent. That was one of the 
things that we considered, to apply the 
incentive rewards all the way down at 
least to GS-9. We talked to many of 
the senior private personnel managers 
throughout the country in the formative 
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stages of the legislation. They advised us 
not to take that big a step at once. 

So, there is a mid-level, GS-13 to 
GS-15, where there are incentive rewards 
planned. This will not be the same as the 
Senior Executive Service, but it will 
reward superior managerial experience 
and obviously will open up to superiors 
a chance to observe that good work, later 
leading in one’s career development to 
the Senior Executive Service. 

I believe I’ve got the GS levels correct, 
but, Scotty, you might correct me. 

Mr. CaMPBELL. You do have them cor- 
rect, and your point is exactly right. When 
we were deciding at what levels the in- 
centive pay system should apply and con- 
sulted with top compensation people 
from the private sector, they urged us to 
adopt an incentive pay system, but take 
a small step first as we learned how to use 
it, and then perhaps could expand it 
later as we became more competent in 
its use. And it was for that reason that 
we have 13 to 15 instead of the 9 to 15, 
which is what I originally favored. 

THE PRESIDENT. My guess is that in a 
year or two after this system goes into 
effect that there will be a persistent 
demand from the GS-9, 10, 11, and 12 
grades that they be included in the mid- 
level incentive opportunity bracket. And 
the Congress can always amend the law 
to move down to lower levels which 
would let these fine managerial personnel 
be rewarded and be given extra respon- 
sibility and opportunities. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ RIGHTS 


Wayne F. Buckte. Mr. President, I 
come from the American Federation of 
Government Employees, and we’re con- 
cerned about some of the handling of 
employees who are given a lot of publicity 
in this procedure, namely, the question of 
getting rid of people. 
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One of the things that’s given me a lot 
of concern in publicity that’s happened 
has been making it easier to fire people. 
And I’m a little concerned that there can 
get to be too much emphasis on this ques- 
tion of how you get rid of people, versus 
the due process that ought to be given 
consideration in our society. 

Our president, Ken Blaylock, has 
worked with your administration and the 
Congress in trying to resolve some of these 
problems. And I think we’ve come up in 
the bill that the House committee has re- 
ported to deal with this a little more ef- 
fectively than we started out with, 
namely, that people who are accused of 
wrongdoing or who are believed incom- 
petent can be given the right of a hearing 
and that the management must show a 
preponderance of evidence that they 
either have been guilty of misconduct or 
incompetent. 

Now, I believe that this is more in line 
with our concepis of justice in dealing 
with people who will have problems. And 
I wonder if you are prepared to back the 
House legislation as it comes from the 
committee along those lines? 

THe PreswwENT. There are some 
amendments that the House committee 
put on with which I don’t agree. I’m not 
qualified to understand all the technical 
changes that were made. But let me say 
that I’m convinced that under this legis- 
lation as it was proposed by us to the 
Congress—and it’s been modified, I think, 
according to your desires even since 
then—that the rights of Federal em- 
ployees will be much better protected 
than under the present system. 

There will be a special counsel, a highly 
qualified attorney, completely independ- 
ent of me or anyone else, responsible only 
to the employees themselves to guard 
against abuse, to investigate, to present 
evidence to the Merit System Protection 
Board, which, as you know, is a three- 
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person, bipartisan board that serves for 
7 years, isolated from politics, with a 
unique responsibility to preserve rights. 
So, I think that in the routine case, the 
employees’ rights will be much better pro- 
tected than they are now. 

Let me give you a notable example 
from past history, perhaps the most fa- 
mous person who has suffered. And that’s 
Ernest Fitzgerald, who, through his own 
insistence, pointed out an example of great 
waste in the Federal Government. Under 
the present merit system, he has, through 
his own analysis, been punished because 
of that whistleblowing experience. That 
would not be possible under the proposed 
legislation. He would be protected and 
could not be punished, could not be 
silenced, in fact, may very well have been 
rewarded. 

So, I think that the average employee 
will be protected even better than now, 
and the past abuses of whistleblowers, so- 
called, will be prevented in the future. 

Now, I’m convinced that that’s true, 
and I believe that your organization and 
Ken Blaylock, who’s been superb in help- 
ing us protect employees’ rights, would 
agree with what I’ve said. 

Mr. Buck.e. We applaud your sepa- 
ration of the Civil Service Commission 
into the Personnel Management Office 
and the Merit System Protection Board. 

THe Preswent. Thank you, Mr. 
Buckle. 

Croxa B. Naytor. Mr. President, I’m 
Ceola Naylor. I’m a secretary with the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. I would like to know what 
will be the effects of the reorganization 
on nonmanagerial employees such as sec- 
retaries and clericals. 

THE Presiwent. I think part of my an- 
swer to Mr. Buckle’s question would ap- 
ply as well, that your basic rights would 
be protected. There will be a more effec- 
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tive analysis of competence and dedica- 
tion and, I think, quicker reward. 

For those who are seeking jobs, the hir- 
ing delays will be minimized. If an em- 
ployee is recommended for discharge, the 
hearing of the case protecting the work- 
er’s rights even better would be abbrevi- 
ated, so there wouldn’t be these long, 
dragged out procedures. And I think it’s 
good to remember that here in the pres- 
ence of people who are obviously compe- 
tent and dedicated, that it’s an abuse for 
a good employee to protect one who’s no 
good. That’s an extreme minority, I know. 
But if you have a person sitting next to 
you who is a laggard or lazy or incom- 
petent, supposedly sharing the workload, 
in effect you have to do that person’s 
work, or part of it, in addition to your 
own. 

So, I think there will be a much bet- 
ter recognition of achievement at all lev- 
els of employment and a much quicker 
correction if someone is assigned to a job 
and doesn’t perform it. 

Perhaps again I could call on Scotty 
Campbell to add some remarks. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Just a quick comment, 
Mr. President. As I’ve traveled around 
the country talking to Federal employees, 
and as we heard from the agencies in 
Washington when hearings were held 
there, a major criticism in the Federal 
Government, as you are undoubtedly 
aware, is of the managers and the super- 
visors not doing an adequate job in terms 
of rank-and-file employees, that I have 
often been accused of pointing my finger 
at the wrong people because we have not 
emphasized sufficiently the problems on 
the managerial side. And I think that’s a 
fair comment. 

And I would guess that one of the 
best things that will come out of these 
changes is a fantastic improvement in 
the quality of supervision and manage- 
ment in the Federal Government, which 
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will be produced by the incentive pay, 
the Senior Executive Service. And I 
think that will have an effect on the 
character and environment of the work- 
place, which will make it a much more 
exciting, a much more interesting place 
to work than it has traditionally been, and 
add that to the kinds of protections which 
will now exist in the system, which can 
be done speedily, which will recognize the 
fact that an employee doesn’t have 3 
years in which to fight a case, and that 
you will find it just a much better place to 
work for all employees—managers and 
others as well. 

Tue Preswwent. Thank you, Ceola, 
very much. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Larry T. Surrers. Mr. President? 
THE PReEsIDEN’. Yes, Larry. 


Mr. Suirters. I’m a life-long resident 
of this area who is self-employed and who 
has never been a member of the Federal 
civil service. You have stated your opposi- 
tion to expanding collective bargaining 
for Federal employee unions beyond Fed- 
eral Executive Order 11491. Recent ac- 
tion by the House committee has signifi- 
cantly expanded  collective-bargaining 
rights beyond those set forth in the Exec- 
utive order. It has also been reported that 
you have indicated to Federal employee 
union officials that you favor a system of 
labor relations which approximates that 
which exists in private industry. 

To those of us in the private sector, col- 
lective bargaining is a very broad term 
which includes many elements, the most 
significant and controversial of which 
are, one, the right of unions to negotiate 
wages and benefits, and, two, the issue of 
open or closed agency shops. 


Would you please state the essential 
elements which you include in your defi- 
nition of collective bargaining and indi- 
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cate specifically whether or not you would 
accept or reject legislation which grants 
Federal employee unions the right as a 
part of the collective-bargaining process 
to negotiate the wages in open or closed 
agency shops? 

Tue Presipent. My preference is to 
limit the collective-bargaining process in 
this legislation to what is included in the 
Executive order today. 


There have been a few technical 
amendments worked out with Ken Blay- 
lock and the union before the legislation 
was introduced that would expand that 
in some ways that I don’t quite under- 
stand. But I personally don’t favor some 
of the additions that were made by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
I would again like to turn to the profes- 
sional on my left, Scotty Campbell, to 
explain the small additional technical 
amendments that we did approve, and 
then perhaps Congressman Fisher would 
like to comment as well. 

Mr. CamMpPBELL. Yes. First, neither the 
administration nor the House committee 
bill nor the Senate committee bill con- 
tain bargaining for wages and benefits, 
nor do they contain agency shop. And 
there is no intention on the part of either 
Congress or the administration to move 
in that direction as far as collective bar- 
gaining is concerned. 

The one area of expansion in collec- 
tive bargaining which the administration 
supports is to allow the negotiation of an 
agreement whereby an employee who is 
disciplined, discharged, suspended, may 
use arbitration as a means of challenging 
that, rather than using the statutory ap- 
peals system. We believe this serves the 
interest of both labor and management, 
because it speeds the process, does provide 
the employee an alternative for arbitra- 
tion against the statutory appeals which, 
even in our new system, will not be as 
rapid as arbitration. 
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There are some other rather technical 
amendments that have been added in the 
House committee, some of them men- 
tioned already by Mr. Buckle, with which 
we still disagree and hope to get them 
amended on the House floor or in con- 
ference. 

REPRESENTATIVE FisHER. I have 
thought that labor relations, if you want 
to call them that, in the Government serv- 
ice are different in significant ways from 
labor relations in the private sector. And 
basically, this goes back to Mr. Rettie’s 
opening comments having to do with, 
well, philosophical differences between 
public service and private employment. 

It does seem to me in the present con- 
text that there should not be collective 
bargaining on pay and benefits and that 
the agency shop arrangement should not 
be in the picture. And I would agree with 
you, Mr. President, and the House com- 
mittee and others on that. 

The disputes, I think, come as to wheth- 
er, within the reach of collective bargain- 
ing, should be such things as layoffs, 
promotions, setting job classifications, job 
assignments and things like that. I 
haven’t really thought my way through it. 
The House has added these things and 
one or two others. And I think we ought 
to have just a very thorough airing of this 
to see how far we want to go. 

THE PresiDENT. Which will probably 
take place in the House debate. 

REPRESENTATIVE FISHER. Yes, 
sure it will, and in the Senate. 

THE Present. Yes, I know. Mary 
Anne? 


I’m 


AMENDMENTS TO CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


Mary ANNE Lecos. Mr. President, as 
a long-time member of a local school 
board which bargained collectively with 
some success for many years, I approve 
the codification of the Executive order 
under which Federal employees can or- 
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ganize and bargain, but I am disturbed 
by the House committee actions which 
extend those rights to what I consider 
management responsibilities in such areas 
as job classification, defining layoffs and 
promotion standards, determining the 
number and types of employees assigned 
to jobs. I think this is totally inconsistent 
with your goal of achieving more effi- 
ciency and more effective management in 
government. 

I’d like to know, Mr. President, how 
you feel about other committee action 
which has had the effect of turning the 
centerpiece of your legislative program 
into a sort of Christmas tree with the ad- 
dition of such controversial and unrelated 
subjects as the Hatch Act revision and the 
reduction in the firefighters’ work week. 

THE PresIDENT. I’m opposed to those 
very strongly as parts of the civil service 
reform. I don’t think they are germane at 
all. 

As you know, the Hatch Act legislation 
is legislation that I did support and do sup- 
port. It was passed by the House and is 
now in the Senate. But the Hatch Act 
applies to a completely new category of 
workers not covered by civil service, the 
Post Office workers, tens of thousands of 
them. 


And the abbreviation of the firefight- 
ers’ week, I oppose on several grounds, 
the most important of which I'll men- 
tion tonight is a tremendous increase in 
the wages paid them for a given number 
of hours of work. During regular work- 
ing hours, the wage increase would 
amount to 30 percent, and in overtime, 
another extra 15 percent. 

We just can’t afford that. Just take one 
department, for instance, the Department 
of Defense. In order to provide the same 
level of firefighting service, they would 
have to employ 4,600 employees addi- 
tional at the cost of tens of millions of 
additional dollars. And this is money that 
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we cannot afford to spend or, I think, to 
waste. 

I believe that some modification is 
needed for firefighters, but I personally 
believe that this legislation was too in- 
flationary. I vetoed the legislation after 
it had been passed by the Congress once 
this year, and I don’t believe it’s germane 
to the legislation that we are trying to 
consider. 

Civil service reform is so crucial to the 
better management of government and 
the provision of better services to the Na- 
tion and the protection of employees’ 
rights and adequate management and 
promotion and reward for those who do 
a good job, I hate to see it delayed by the 
kind of amendments to which you did 
refer. 

It still faces formidable opposition, and 
I think the only way that this legislation 
could be defeated this year, having the 
overwhelming support of the Congress, 
the overwhelming support of the Ameri- 
can people, is for deliberate delay to be 
pursued. This is something that we need 
to guard against. And I would hope that 
all those who watch this program or who 
are here tonight will add your voices to 
my own and others to encourage a rapid 
conclusion of this very important legisla- 
tion. The people are ready for it through- 
out the country, and the group in our 
Nation who would benefit most are those 
who have given their entire careers to 
public service. 


HATCH ACT REFORM 


Mr. Buckie. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this issue on the Hatch Act 
reform that’s incorporated in the bill, as 
you indicated, you’ve given your support 
to Hatch Act reform in the past. As you'll 
recall, this went through both Houses of 
the Congress during President Ford’s ad- 
ministration, and he vetoed it. It’s now 
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passed the House and is waiting in the 
Senate. How do you feel about helping 
the Senate to get it on the floor and at 
least let it be debated on the floor without 
having to be filibustered? 

Tue Present. I would like to see the 
Hatch Act legislation come to the Senate 
floor and be passed, and I would be glad 
to sign it. 

Mr. CampBELL. Could I just add, Mr. 
President, to that, that we’ve made every 
effort to get the bill to the floor. We have 
sought a floor leader for it. The problem 
is that there is a threatened filibuster, and 
it is not clear that there are the votes 
necessary to overcome that filibuster in 
case the bill was taken up. 


THE PreswenrT. The crux of the mat- 
ter though, just to repeat an important 
point, is that with the Hatch Act tied to 
the civil service reform legislation, my 
guess is that neither one would pass, 
which would be a very bad thing to have 


happen. 
Perhaps now we might in the time re- 
maining go to the audience. Yes? 


QUESTIONS 


PUBLIC PERCEPTION OF CIVIL SERVICE 


Q. Good evening. Hello. My name’s 
Eleanor Fischer, and I’ve been a Federal 
employee for 9 years. And one of the 
things that I’ve experienced as a Federal 
employee is a fair amount of criticism— 
comes from my brothers and sisters and 
friends and neighbors, that being a Fed- 
eral employee is not in their perception a 
very good thing for me to do, As a matter 
of fact, I noticed about a week ago that I 
was feeling ashamed of being a Federal 
employee. And one of the things that I 
wanted to mention was that my reading 
about this new bill is that it is announced 
to be a tool that will facilitate the firing 
of Federal employees, which infers that 
there are a lot of us deserving firing. 
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In my experience—I train your man- 
agers, and in my experience that’s really 
not true. So, what I would like for you to 
comment on is in two ways: First of all, 
how do you think this bill will enhance 
the image of the public employee in the 
eyes of the American people; and second- 
ly, since you’re my boss, how do you in- 
tend to use the bill as a tool to motivate 
people like me to feel like we make a 
difference, we make a contribution? 

Tue Preswent. Thank you very much. 

As President, I have some of the same 
feelings that you do. [Laughter] Some of 
my old classmates and friends think that 
I’ve disgraced my class by becoming a 
full-time Government employee. [ Laugh- 
ter| But I think that it’s unfortunate that 
the firing aspect, which is important, but 
a very small increment of the total legisla- 
tion, is emphasized by some people. 

I think that the delineation or the dis- 
tinction between a competent and dedi- 
cated Federal employee on one hand, who 
will be rewarded under this entire system 
much more quickly and much more effec- 
tively and much more assuredly than un- 
der the present civil service laws, com- 
pared to the employee who does not do a 
good job, but now almost moves in lock- 
step — you have an excellent employee 
and a very poor employee who come into 
public service at the same time, They 
both move together now, almost inexor- 
ably at the same rate of promotion and 
reward. 

And I believe that many employees 
who don’t do a good job now—knowing 
that they will be protected no matter how 
poorly they perform—will, under this new 
legislation, be inspired to do a much better 
job. I think we’ll make better employees 
out of bad ones and superb employees out 
of good ones, and we'll reward those 
whose performance deserves reward. 

The other thing that’s very important 
is to let the public who are not involved 
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in full-time government service know 
the superb contribution that is made. No- 
body can deny that the Federal Govern- 
ment now delivers a much broader range 
of services than it did 10 years ago. The 
number of civilian employees in the Fed- 
eral Government is almost exactly the 
same as it was 10 years ago. There’s a 
greater responsibility on those who serve 
full-time, and one of the things that I be- 
lieve this legislation and this debate can 
bring out is a recognition of the great con- 
tribution, sometimes the sacrificial contri- 
bution of the dedicated and competent 
public employee who gives their life to 
serve others. 


MONITORING OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Evan- 
geline Jackson, and I’m president of Lo- 
cal 2211 with AFGE. My question to- 
night is similar to the first young lady’s. 
It’s obvious that the public feels that gov- 
ernment workers receive fat checks for 
no work and are ensured comfortable 
positions, in many cases receive no re- 
prisal for misconduct. But I have learned 
from my own experience that in many 
cases monitoring systems outside of the 
individual agencies are not as effective as 
we would hope they would be. 

In many cases, quite a few agencies 
need to have a monitoring system set up 
where outside agencies, such as the Civil 
Service Commission, the Merit System 
Protection Board, the national labor re- 
lations organization that you’re speaking 
of, could come in and monitor the func- 
tions of these agencies from time to time 
to see how they are handling the rights 
of their employees. 

I would like to know if you see in the 
near future any chance with this reform 
bill of a monitoring system for individual 
agencies that are repeatedly accused of 
abusing their employees’ rights? 
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Mr. CamMpBELL. May I comment on 
that? 

I think the new system, by separating 
what are now the conflicting roles of the 
Civil Service Commission, where it is, 
on the one hand, supposed to represent 
the management side of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, carry out strong managerial 
policies while simultaneously protecting 
employee rights, has resulted in an in- 
ability of it to do its job. And, therefore, 
I don’t think that this audience would 
disagree the Civil Service Commission has 
lost substantial credibility. 

The change, in my judgment, will end 
that, and, indeed, the Merit Systems Pro- 
tection Board, with the special counsel, 
will provide a monitoring system and an 
investigative system which will be far su- 
perior to that which we now have, be- 
cause that will be its sole function, while 
simultaneously, the Office of Personnel 
Management will be able to go into agen- 
cies and in a consultive service capacity 
be able to help them improve their man- 
agement, improve productivity, improve 
the quality of Federal service. 

And may I say that I am sympathetic 
with the concern expressed here about 
public attitudes toward public employees, 
not only Federal but State and local as 
well, as represented by Proposition 13, 
that it doesn’t do us any good to just de- 
plore that; we must respond to that by 
improving how well we do our jobs, by 
improving the quality of service. And I 
believe when we do that, the public will 
then come to recognize the kind of qual- 
ity which in fact, as the President has de- 
scribed, does exist in the Federal service. 

THE PRESIDENT. That’s an excellent 
question. Thank you very much, Evan- 
geline. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINORITIES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Gilbert 
Sandate. I represent IMAGE, a national 
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Hispanic organization concerned with 
government employment opportunities 
for Hispanic Americans and with ade- 
quate delivery of services to our Hispanic 
communities across the country by our 
public institutions. I’d just like to make 
one brief observation before my question. 
It is disappointing to us to note that out 
of the 200,000 Hispanic American citi- 
zens that reside in this metropolitan area, 
that not one was seen fit to represent us 
on this select panel. 

My question: Hispanic Americans are 
currently under-represented by 100,000 
jobs in the Federal sector, if we are to 
reach parity with our numbers in the pop- 
ulation. Inadequate delivery of services 
has cost Hispanic communities millions 
of dollars annually. The civil service sys- 
tem throughout its history has virtually 
excluded Hispanic Americans from full 
participation. The Senior Executive Serv- 
ice, the Incentive Pay System, and all the 
other facets of your package that you 
have presented are very fine, but if we’re 
not represented in the senior levels— 
which we are not—if we’re not repre- 
sented in the mid-level management, or 
the higher level managers—which we are 
not—the package is virtually meaningless 
to the Hispanic American constituents. 

What, in your opinion, does the civil 
service reform package do or have to of- 
fer to try to offset some of these concerns? 


THe Present. There’s no doubt in 
my mind that with the change in the hir- 
ing practices involved, the change in the 
veterans preference, that we can have a 
much more equitable opportunity for 
Americans. One of the things that we are 
changing is quite controversial, that is op- 
posed, for instance, by the American Le- 
gion, of which I’m a member and of 
which my father was a member, is to elim- 
inate the veterans preference, for in- 
stance, for a Navy commander who has 
completed his full service in the Navy, has 
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full retirement benefits, a pension, and 
still can come in and seek a Federal job 
and get it with absolute lifetime veterans 
preference. 

This means that many who deserve 
jobs, including Vietnam veterans who are 
recently discharged, can’t compete and 
can’t get that same job. 

We also recognize that those of us who 
can make the political appointments, the 
10 percent at the executive level that is 
permitted under the proposed law, have 
a responsibility to recognize Spanish- 
speaking Americans. At the executive 
level now, there are 109 Latin American 
citizens who have been selected by me to 
serve—I think four or five times more 
than ever have been before—and some of 
them head up major agencies in govern- 
ment, the community services agency and 
the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, for instance. 

So, we are trying to make progress in 
this correction of discrimination that’s 
built into the civil service law now. It’s 
not deliberate at this point, but you have 
to discriminate to protect those that don’t 
need protection. And I think that if we 
do protect the rights of veterans who have 
been discharged in the last 15 years and 
protect the rights of preference for those 
who are disabled for a lifetime, that that 
is an adequate rewarding of veterans, and 
that would in effect help to solve the 
problem that you’ve described. 

Perhaps Congressman Fisher or Scotty 
Campbell want to add a comment. 

Mr. CampPBELL. Just a brief comment, 
Mr. President. Unfortunately, one of the 
provisions in the original proposal which 
you made to Congress, which would have 
broadened the hiring authority beyond the 
current system of restricting the selection 
to just a very small number, has been 
taken out by both the House committee 
and the Senate committee. And it is our 
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hope that on the floor of one or the other 
of the two Houses, we will be able to get 
that restored, and if so, that will help us 
much in recruiting for minorities and 
women and others who have suffered 
discrimination. 

Your point about the lack of Hispanics 
and other minorities and women at the 
executive levels is exactly right, and if you 
look at the levels just below them, Grades 
13, 14, and 15, the percentage is just as 
low. That means that you aren’t going to 
solve the problem completely by promo- 
tion policies. 

There’s going to have to be some 
reaching outside the service to find quali- 
fied people in order to do that, and I can 
assure you the current leadership of the 
Civil Service Commission is committed 
te doing that. 

THE PresIDENT. I might just give you 
two points: In the GS-16, 17, and 18 
levels, 65 percent of those people are vet- 
erans. Only 3 percent 

Mr. CamMpBeELL. White male veterans. 

Tue PRESIDENT. White male veterans, 
excuse me. Only 3 percent of those people 
are women. So we recognize not only 
the problems with Spanish-speaking 
Americans, but also with women who 
happen to make up a majority. 

Now there is a requirement that the 
selection be made from the top three peo- 
ple on the list. And we asked to have a 
rule of seven so that you could select for 
a given opening one of the top seven. 
This would at least give us a broader 
range of selection. 

We have an instance now in the 
Washington area where there’s a va- 
cancy, and one of the women applicants 
scored 100, perfect score, and she’s 47th 
on the list. There’s no possibility that she 
would be selected because of abuse of the 
veterans preference. But I want to make 
clear that we are trying to keep the vet- 
erans preference for those recently dis- 
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charged and for those who are disabled, 
but remove the abuse that exsists. 

REPRESENTATIVE FisHER. I might add 
that IMAGE the organization this young 
man represents, is really a wonderful or- 
ganization. I’ve come to know it. I’d add 
only this: that I think there ought to be 
up and down and cross-wise in the agen- 
cies a much more determined effort to 
hire Hispanic Americans and other mi- 
nority groups. It’s just got to seep all 
through the system. 

THE PresiwenT. I might say that the 
panel didn’t leave a vacancy because you 
filled it very well. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Sandate. 


PROSPECTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Q. Mr. President, my name is John 
Worley. I’m presently working on a busi- 
ness degree now and with hopes of work- 
ing for the Federal Government, 1981. 
[Laughter] What I would like to know, if 
this act is passed, what will the job market 
be like for me and others my age? 

THE PRESIDENT. Overall, the job mar- 
ket is much better now than it was 18 
months ago. The unemployment rate has 
dropped greatly, and we have added a 
net of about 6! million jobs in the entire 
Nation. Some of those are government 
jobs created specifically for groups that 
need special help through the local public 
works and CETA programs and other 
jobs that were designed to be filled spe- 
cifically by congressional legislation. 

I would say that if you are competent 
when you finish your college education 
that you would have a much better 
chance to get a job on your own merits, 
absent politics, in a free, competitive en- 
vironment than you would otherwise. 

My belief is that the total employment 
in the Federal Government is not likely 
to increase, but that means that each 
employee in the Federal Government is 
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going to have to do a better and better 
job. 

Productivity in the general economic 
sector of our Nation is not increasing very 
rapidly. It’s increasing very, very slowly. 
But productivity—that is, the work done 
per employee—is holding its own in the 
Federal Government and increasing very 
well. 

But I wish you well. We need top 
business graduates in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I think that it’s a credit 
to you that you want to serve with us. 

Let me say in closing that we don’t 
have time for another question. I’m very 
grateful to—maybe for the question, but 
not the answer. But go ahead. [Laughter] 
I didn’t know you were already standing 
there. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Q. Yes, sir. ’'m a Government em- 
ployee for the Federal Reserve System, an 
independent agency within the Gov- 
ernment. 

I wonder if you could state briefly 
what the effect of the legislation would 
be on those of us who are not covered by 
civil service. 

Mr. CampBELL. Just very briefly, there 
are some of the agencies excepted, such 
as the intelligence agencies, some of the 
other independent agencies, but as far as 
the Senior Executive Service is con- 
cerned, it is possible for independent agen- 
cies to be covered. And we hope that or- 
ganizations like the Federal Reserve 
Board will want to be a part of that so 
that we can have fresh blood flowing 
between agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment from organizations like yours as well 
as the regular departments. 


THE Present. Again, it would be 
voluntary on your part. You wouldn’t 
have to participate if you didn’t want to. 

Let me say in closing that this has been 
a very interesting session for me and, I 
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know, for Congressman Fisher and for 
Scotty Campbell and the superb panel 
that we’ve had. 

I’ve learned a lot tonight from your 
questions and from listening to the 
answers of others. We are all partners in 
the same enterprise, that is, to have a 
great government, with dedicated public 
servants, trying to give better services to 
the people who trust us. And there’s a 
general appreciation throughout the 
country of not only our country and our 
Government but individual employees as 
well. And I think we can make it even 
better if this exciting and sometimes con- 
fusing, sometimes dreaded legislation be- 
comes law. 


The only dread comes in because peo- 
ple are afraid to make a change. But I 
can assure you—and as you know, Scotty 
Campbell is the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, and he will join me 
assuring you—that every aspect of this 
legislation as it is changing the present 
laws will be for the advantage of the 
competent and dedicated public servants 
who make our Government as great as 
it is. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The discussion began at 8 p.m. in the 
cafeteria of Fairfax High School in Fairfax 
City, Va. It was broadcast live on radio and 
television. 


Agricultural Credit Act of 1978 


Remarks at the Bill Signing Ceremony. 
August 4, 1978 


THe Presiwent. During the last 18 
months, the Democratic Congress and this 
administration has recognized the pro- 
found need of American farmers to have 
a chance to meet two basic requirements. 
As a farmer myself for most of my life, 
and recognizing the attitude of American 
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agricultural leaders and family farmers, I 
know that farmers don’t want a handout. 
What they want is two basic things: first 
of all, to have fair prices and predictable 
market opportunities—and the agricul- 
tural act, the farm bill of 1977, gave them 
an unprecedented opportunity to have 
that need met. 

We've seen a dramatic improvement in 
the economic well-being of farm families 
since the 1977 act went into effect last 
October. This year farm income will in- 
crease 25 percent, net farm income, 
about $52 or $6 billion. 

Last year we set a record on total farm 
exports in spite of very low prices for 
products. This year we hope to exceed 
even that record level of farm exports. 
So, we’ve taken care, I believe, in the best 
possible way, with good bipartisan coop- 
eration between the Congress and the 
administration, of that one need of 
farmers. 

The other need that farmers have is to 
be provided with the resources to keep 
their operations going, to expand them if 
necessary, to change the circumstances 
under which they operate with rapidly 
changing conditions in American and 
worldwide agricultural community. This 
bill, the Agricultural Credit Assistance 
Act of 1978, meets that other need. 

In 40 years this is the most far-reaching 
and effective farm and rural credit legis- 
lation that the Congress has passed. After 
very careful analysis by us in the admin- 
istration and the Congress, basic decisions 
were made, both to save the American 
taxpayers money and also to meet the 
needs of farmers who have requirements 
that have not previously been met. 

There is in H.R. 11504, this legisla- 
tion, an opportunity for new emergency 
loan programs. We are updating the level 
of loans that can be granted to farmers 
who have, in large farm operations and 
higher credit costs, and who have suffered 
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from inflation and not had their suffering 
alleviated. 

Higher loan levels are permitted for 
those families that are just getting started 
in agriculture, and for those that have 
very low income levels, we provide special 
loans at reduced interest rates. — 

For those that are able, established, 
strong economically, but still need loans, 
this legislation permits the interest rates 
to increase so there will be minimal sub- 
sidization of interest rates and that we 
might lend the money to farmers under 
existing programs more nearly at a level 
of the cost of money to the Government 
itself. 

There’s an expanded program for water 
and waste disposal which will permit bet- 
ter attention by farm families to the prob- 
lem of environmental quality. This is very 
good legislation. It’s fiscally responsible, It 
meets the other basic need of farmers and, 
in partnership with the 1977 farm legisla- 
tion, is a major step additionally to stabil- 
ity and prosperity among those who pro- 
duce food and fiber and the consumers 
who have to pay for it. 

I believe predictability and stability in 
farm pricing and farm production is cru- 
cial to the consumers of this Nation. And 
this legislation will help both the farmers 
and those who consume their products. I 
want to congratulate the House and Sen- 
ate leadership for their far-reaching states- 
manship in passing this legislation, their 
responsibility to the taxpayers, and I want 
to also congratulate Bob Bergland and 
others who made it possible for this co- 
operative effort to pay such rich dividends 
for our country. 


[At this point, the President signed the bill.] 
Thank you very much. 


REPRESENTATIVE Tuomas S. Fo ey. 
Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, ladies 
and gentlemen: 
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As you’ve said very well, farmers are 
principally in need of strong income that 
comes from fair prices and expanding 
markets. But the credit availability and 
opportunity that this bill will provide un- 
der your leadership, leadership of your ad- 
ministration, is one that will offer many, 
many farmers, young farmers as well as 
established farmers, a chance to continue 
to seek those fair prices and expanded 
markets. 

i want to say a word, with your permis- 
sion, Mr. President, for the work that was 
done by the Subcommittee on Conserva- 
tion and Credit in the House under the 
leadership of Congressman Ed Jones, who 
did an outstanding job, and the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Secretary and all your administration, 
and our colleagues in the Senate, that 
made this legislation possible. 

Thank you, sir. 

THe Preswent. Thank you very 
much, everybody. I’m very proud of this 
legislation. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:51 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. 

As enacted, H.R. 11504 is Public Law 
95-334, approved August 4. 


Agricultural Credit Act of 1978 


Statement on Signing H.R. 11504 Into Law. 
August 4, 1978 


The Agricultural Credit Act of 1978, 
which I am signing today, gives our Na- 
tion a second important tool to improve 
the incomes of farmers and rural Amer- 
icans. This act supplements and comple- 
ments the authorities contained in the 
Food and Agricultural Act of 1977. That 
act, signed last fall, has already led to a 
significant improvement in the farm econ- 
omy. The prices of most farm commodi- 
ties have risen appreciably from their 
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earlier depressed levels. Farm exports are 
higher than ever before. Farm income is 
expected to rise by at least $5 billion, or 
25 percent, this year. 

The act I am signing today will give 
many farmers an opportunity to refinance 
the debts they incurred during the past pe- 
riod of low prices; for some this will 
mean the difference between staying in 
farming and being driven out. 


The Agricultural Credit Act of 1978 
represents the most comprehensive and 
far-reaching farm and rural credit bill 
since the enactment of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act some 40 years ago. The revolu- 
tionary changes that have transformed 
agriculture during those four decades de- 
mand a new credit structure for farmers 
and rural people. Today’s farmer must 
make large investments in land and ma- 
chinery and operating credit. In addi- 
tion, farming is a high-risk operation—a 
constant gamble against weather and 
natural disaster. 

This act fulfills the modern farmer’s 
need. 

The Agricultural Credit Act of 1978 
will: 

—bring major credit programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration— 
farm ownership, farm operating and 
emergency loans—into line with the 
basic credit needs of modern agri- 
culture. It does this by raising the 
total availability of needed credit; by 
increasing the loan ceilings; and by 
setting interest rates that reflect the 
cost of money; 

—provide $4 billion in economic emer- 
gency loan authority to assist 60,000 
or more farmers hard-pressed today 
because of past low prices and over- 
burdening debt accumulated during 
recent periods of rising production 
costs. Recognizing that credit is no 
substitute for income, the new act 
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does allow eligible farmers to con- 
solidate and refinance their debts 
while provisions of the 1977 farm act 
continue to help raise prices and 
incomes; 

—create a special low-interest FmHA 
farm mortgage loan program for be- 
ginning and low-income farm fami- 
lies ; 

—extend a special cattle industry credit 
program for 1 year through Septem- 
ber 30, 1979; 

—authorize additional expenditures 
for small communities for water and 
sewer development; 

—provide, for the first time, an effec- 
tive, guaranteed farm lending pro- 
gram which will rely on private 
sector financing; 

—recognize that family farm corpora- 
tions, farm cooperatives, and lim- 
ited family partnerships are essen- 
tial to the farm economy and makes 
them eligible for FmHA credit pro- 
grams for the first time. 

I am particularly proud of the spirit 
of cooperation between the Congress and 
the administration in the evolution of 
this bill, which made a major contribu- 
tion to the success of this legislation. 

I hope that this momentum can be con- 
tinued and that the Congress will soon 
act on three other important agricultural 
proposals : 

—ratification of the International Sug- 

ar Agreement; 


—the International Emergency Wheat 
Reserve; and 

—reform of the crop insurance/disas- 

ter payments program. 

With enactment of these measures, we 
will have completed work on the most 
comprehensive, most forward-looking set 
of farm programs since the New Deal. 
We are very close to the realization of this 
goal. For its part, the administration will 
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redouble its efforts to reach accord on 
these unresolved issues. I call on Mem- 
bers of the Congress to join in this effort. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 11504 is Public Law 
95-334, approved August 4. 


National Science Foundation 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. August 4, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
the 27th Annual Report of the National 
Science Foundation, covering Fiscal Year 
1977. 

This is an important document. Many 
of the issues facing our Nation today, in 
areas such as energy, the economy, and 
the environment, require special knowl- 
edge and detailed information. Advances 
in the sciences, many of which are dis- 
cussed in this report, enhance our under- 
standing of ourselves and the world about 
us, and thus assist us in seeking wise and 
intelligent solutions to these complex 
problems. 

Federally supported scientific progress 
has flourished now for several decades. 
This pursuit of scientific knowledge—at 
colleges and universities, national research 
centers, and other research organiza- 
tions—depends heavily on judiciously al- 
lotted Federal funds, as does the education 
of many talented young students who 
might not otherwise attain the careers in 
science for which they are qualified. 

This report describes in brief many of 
the National Science Foundation’s activi- 
ties in the past year, in support of basic 
and applied research, as well as education 
and training in science and engineering. 
There is a significant emphasis upon basic 
research, the principle mission of the NSF. 
In recent years, the American people have 
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learned that even with the help of the 
most advanced technology, some of our 
most pressing national problems can be 
tackled only by diligent, long-term atten- 
tion. The needed basic research supported 
by the National Science Foundation con- 
tinually enlarges our capacity to deal with 
many of these major national and interna- 
tional issues. 

I believe the activities of the National 
Science Foundation reviewed in this An- 
nual Report represent funds well spent 
in the public interest. I, therefore, com- 
mend this report to your close attention, 
confident that many of you will share my 
interest in the extraordinary range of sci- 
entific pursuits that it describes. 


Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
August 4, 1978. 


NOTE: The report is entitled ‘National Science 
Foundation: Twenty-seventh Annual Report 
for Fiscal Year 1977” (Government Printing 
Office, 145 pages). 


Association of South-East 
Asian Nations 


White House Statement Issued Following a 
Meeting With Ministers From the Association. 
August 4, 1978 


President Carter met today with Min- 
isters from the Association of South-East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN), who are hold- 
ing their first U.'S-ASEAN Ministerial 
Meeting in Washington from August 2-4. 
The President said that the United States 
fully supports ASEAN efforts to encour- 
age economic, social, and cultural coop- 
eration among its members and to pro- 
mote peace and stability in Southeast 
Asia. He expressed admiration for 
ASEAN economic progress. The Presi- 
dent told the ASEAN Ministers that the 
United States was prepared to embark on 
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a long-term process of cooperation with 
ASEAN. The United States will respond 
to ASEAN’s own regional priorities and 
programs and has agreed to set up con- 
sultative arrangements in key economic 
areas such as aid, energy, science and 
technology, food, business affairs, and 
trade. 

Philippine Foreign Minister General 
Carlos P. Romulo, the spokesman for 
ASEAN, noted that this first joint minis- 
terial meeting represented the culmina- 
tion of intensive preparations and con- 
sultations between ASEAN and _ the 
United States. The meeting, he added, 
was an open dialog on the range of 
international issues and afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity to improve understand- 
ing and set up long-term consultative 
arrangements. General Romulo said the 
meeting reinforces the partnership and 
friendly relations that exist between the 
United States and ASEAN. 

Besides General Romulo, ASEAN was 
represented by Ministers Widjojo and 
Radius, and Ambassador Ashari of Indo- 
nesia; Minister Rithauddeen and Am- 
bassador Zain of Malaysia; Ministers 
Marcos, Virata, Sicat, and Peterno, and 
Ambassador Romualdez of the Philip- 
pines; Ministers Rajaratnam and Goh, 
and Ambassador Coomaraswaney of 
Singapore; and Ministers Pachariyang- 
kun, Amarand, and Sribhibhadh, and 
Ambassador Visessurakarn of Thailand; 
ASEAN | Secretary-General Abdullah; 
and Ambassador Manalo, ASEAN-U.S. 
Coordinator of the Philippines. 

On the U.S. side, besides President 
Carter, Secretary Blumenthal of Treas- 
ury; Deputy Secretary Christopher of 
State; Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; Ambassador Henry Owen and 
Nicholas Platt of the National Security 
Council; Under Secretary Richard 


Cooper and Assistant Secretary Richard 
Holbrooke of State ; and Anthony Gerber, 
State Department ASEAN-U.S. Coor- 
dinator attended. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the 
President’s daily schedule and other items 
of general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the 
period covered by this issue. Events and 
announcements printed elsewhere in the 
issue are not included. 


July 31 

The President met at Camp David, 
Md., with: 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale, 
Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance, 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Af- 
fairs, and Hamilton Jordan, Assist- 
ant to the President; 

—Vice President Mondale. 

The President returned to the White 

House from Camp David. 

The President met with leaders of re- 
ligious organizations in the Cabinet 
Room at the White House to discuss for- 
eign assistance programs. 


August 1 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Secretary Brown and Representa- 
tives George H. Mahon of Texas 
and Jack Edwards of Alabama; 

—members of the Vietnam Veterans in 
Congress ; 
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—Vice President Mondale, Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, Dr. Brzezinski, and 
Mr. Jordan; 

—Senator Thomas F. Eagleton of Mis- 
sourl ; 

—James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

The President attended a portion of the 

White House reception for Asian Ameri- 
cans held on the State Floor. 


The President announced the persons 
who will represent the United States at 
the inauguration ceremonies for Julio 
Cesar Turbay Ayala as President of Co- 
lombia, held August 6-9. Secretary of the 
Treasury W. Michael Blumenthal will 
head the delegation, attending as Personal 
Representative of the President and with 
the rank of Special Ambassador. The 
members of the delegation, also with the 
rank of Special Ambassador, will be: 
Dirco C. Asencio, U.S. Ambassador to Co- 

lombia ; 

Viron P. Vaxy, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs; 

Joun V. BEHEN, president, Advisory Realty 
Corp., and president, Behen Storage and 
Warehouse Corp., Everett, Mass. ; 

ALBERT BILpNER, president, Business Market- 
ing Corp. for New York City, N.Y.; 

Oscar GarciA-RiverA, member, U.S. Nation- 
al Commission for UNESCO, Washington, 
D.C.; 

Puy.uis LANpRIEU, vice president, Louisiana 
State Health Coordinating Council, New Or- 
leans ; 


Luts J. Laurepo, director of international com- 
merce, State of Florida, Miami; 


WituraM B. ScHwartz III, First National 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga.; 


Joan F. Tostn, president, Tobin Enterprises, 
Washington, D.C. 


August 2 


The President met at the White House 
with: 


—Dr. Brzezinski; 
—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison; 

—Members of the House of Represent- 

atives to discuss civil service reform; 

—Assistant Secretary of Energy Omi G. 

Walden ; 

—Mres. Carter, for lunch. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambasadors U Hla Shwe of the So- 
cialist Republic of Burma, Noor Ahmad 
Noor of the Democratic Republic of Af- 
ghanistan, Klos Visessurakarn of the 
Kingdom of Thailand, Mohamed Morlai 
Turay of the Republic of Sierra Leone, 
and José Llado y Fernandez-Urrutia of 
Spain. 

The President attended a portion of 
the briefing on civil service reform given 
by administration officials for business 
leaders in the State Dining Room at the 
White House. 


August 3 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Representatives Thomas J. Downey 
of New York and Bob Carr of Mich- 
igan. 

The President attended a portion of 
the briefing on administration policies 
given by administration officials for civic 
leaders from the New Jersey area in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

August 4 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 

Vance, Secretary Brown, Dr. Brze- 
zinski; and Mr. Jordan; 
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—Secretary of Energy James R. 
Schlesinger ; 

—Charles L. Schultze, Chairman of 

the Council of Economic Advisers; 

—Robert J. McCloskey, U.S. Ambas- 

sador to Greece. 

The President has declared a major 
disaster for the State of Texas as a result 
of severe storms and flooding, beginning 
about August 1, which caused extensive 
public and private property damage. 

The White House announced that ap- 
plications are now available for the White 
House Fellowship program for 1979-80. 
The program is open to all U.S. citizens, 
except those in civilian Federal positions. 
Each fellow works for a Cabinet officer or 
senior member of the White House staff, 
and participates in a program including 
seminars with top Government officials, 
leading scholars, and journalists who deal 
with the National Government. Applica- 
tion forms and additional information can 
be obtained by sending a postcard to the 
President’s Commission on White House 
Fellowships, Washington, D.C. 20415. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted August 1, 1978 


Kari SmitH Bowers, of South Carolina, to 
be Administrator of the Federal Highway 
Administration, vice William Meredith Cox, 
resigned. 

Tuomas A. WISEMAN, Jr., of Tennessee, to be 
United States District Judge for the Middle 
District of Tennessee, vice Frank Gray, Jr., 
retired. 

Norma Levy Suapiro, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, vice James H. Gor- 
bey, deceased. 


NOMINATIONS—Continued 
Submitted August 3, 1978 


THEoporRE McMiutuian, of Missouri, to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Eighth 
Circuit, vice William H. Webster, resigned. 


The following-named persons to be members of 
the Board of Directors of the United States 
Railway Association for the terms indicated: 

STANTON P. SENpDER, of the District of 
Columbia, for the remainder of the term 
expiring July 8, 1980, vice W. K. Smith, 
elevated. 

NATHANIEL WELCH, of Georgia, for the 
term expiring January 10, 1983, vice 
Charles B. Shuman, term expired. 


For terms expiring July 8, 1984 


James E. Burke, of New Jersey. (Reap- 
pointment) 
Rosert G. FLANNERY, of California, vice 
Gale B. Aydelott, term expired. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not in- 
cluded in the issue. 


Released August 1, 1978 


Announcement: nomination of Norma L. Sha- 
piro to be United States District Judge for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, and 
Thomas A. Wiseman, Jr., to be United States 
District Judge for the Middle District of 
Tennessee 


Released August 2, 1978 


Announcement: commitments of support by 
business organizations for the administra- 
tion’s anti-inflation policy, and anti-inflation 
action by the Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy 


Released August 3, 1978 


Announcement: nomination of Theodore Mc- 
Millian to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Eighth Circuit 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 31, 1978 


H.J. Res. 1024 Public Law 95-330 
A joint resolution making urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service, and for other 


purposes for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1978. 


Approved August 2, 1978 


H.R. 11877 Public Law 95-331 
Peace Corps Act Amendments of 1978. 

H.J. Res. 945 Public Law 95-332 
A joint resolution making an urgent appro- 
priation for the black lung program of the 
Department of Labor, and for other pur- 


poses, for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1978. 


Approved August 3, 1978 


H.R. 13385 Public Law 95-338 
An act to provide for a temporary increase 
in the public debt limit. 


Private Law 95-42 
An act for the relief of Lucy Davao Jara 
Graham. 


H.R. 2555 Private Law 95-43 


An act for the relief of Michelle Lagrosa 
Sese. 


ACTS APPROVED—Continued 
Approved August 3—Continued 


H.R. 2945 Private Law 95-44 
An act for the relief of Mrs. Amelia Doria 
Nicholson. 

Private Law 95-45 
An act for the relief of Habib Haddad. 

Private Law 95-46 
An act for the relief of William Mok. 

Private Law 95-47 
An act for the relief of Miss Coralia Raposo. 


Approved August 4, 1978 


H.R. 11504 Public Law 95-334 
AgricuJtural Credit Act of 1978. 

Public Law 95-335 
Department of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1979. 

Public Law 95-336 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education Amend- 
ments of 1978. 

S. 785 Public Law 95-337 
An act to declare that all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in two thou- 
sand seven hundred acres, more or less, are 
hereby held in trust for the Paiute and 
Shoshone Tribes of the Fallon Indian Res- 
ervation and Colony, Fallon, Nevada, to 
promote the economic self-sufficiency of the 
Paiute and Shoshone Tribes, and for other 
purposes. 





Private Law 95-48 
An act for the relief of Umberto Ruffolo. 
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